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BELIEF IN EVOLUTION 
LEADS TO DISMISSAL 


Trustees of Southern Denominational 
Institution Nearly Bring About a 
Student Strike of Protest 


Mercer University (Macon, Ga.) was 
thrown into a turmoil last Thursday when 
Dr. Fox, professor of biology, who is said 
to entertain certain individual beliefs as to 
the theory of evolution, was asked to 
resign. 

A student mass meeting held Friday 
morning passed (by a nearly unanimous 
vote) resolutions urging the Board of 
Trustees to reconsider their action and ex- 
pressing full confidence in Dr. Fox’s per- 
sonal attitude and teaching. 

The Board of Trustees* and the Admin- 
istrative Committee,** in correspondence 
later made public, defended their stand on 
the grounds that Dr. Fox’s “attitude to- 
wards certain basal evangelic beliefs” were 
deemed to prevent him “from presenting 
the facts of science in such a way as to 
strengthen the faith of students in those 
dectrines which evangelical Christians hold 
to be most essential’. 

Kept Fact and Theory Separated 


According to the statements of President 
Weaver, Dr. Fox at all times had carefully 
discriminated in his teaching between fact 
and theory and had avoided in his classes 
“any discussion of subjects that would have 
bearing upon theological issues”. 

“However”, says the Macon Daily Tel- 
egraph, “it has been known for some time 
that there was a faction in the Georgia 
Baptist Convention that was bitterly op- 
posed to the teaching of the theory of evol- 
ution, in which Dr. Fox is said to be a 
believer, and which by reason of his posi- 
tion he was required to teach at Mercer 
University”. 


*In control of the university administration. 

**In control of the university’s property. 

Both are appointed by the Georgia Baptist Con- 
vention. 


(Continued on page 4, col. 3) 


OLD STYLE DEBATE DROPPED 
BY MID-WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Non-Decision Contests Followed 
by Open Forum Discussions 


Favor 


Non-decision debates followed by open 
forum discussions are to be the rule among 
the members of the Mid-West Debate Con- 
ference during the coming season as the 
result of the action taken by the Coaches’ 
Conference held recently at Chicago. 

The difficulties of securing judges ac- 
ceptable to both coaches (each under great 
pressure to win the debate in order to 
maintain his professional reputation) was 
one of the factofs that led to the change. 

According to one of the coaches present 
when the change was decided upon another 
of the evils of the old system was that a 
coach, compelled to win debates in order 

(Continued on Page 3, Column 1) 


‘© _- - and Journalists’’ 

Gerald Sparrow, one of the visiting 
Cambridge debaters, when asked by the 
Varsity (University of Toronto) to con- 
tribute an article on “Student Journalism 
in England” wrote: 

“You ask me, sir, for my impressions of 
University journalism in England. I pause 
to invent those impressions. 

“Well, to begin with, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are small worlds self-contained and 
self-satisfied. They have every reason to 
be so. Both are unique. Bots have an 
historic tradition which stands alone and 
around each a small but beautiful city has 
sprung up, so that undergraduates may buy 
waistcoats of many colors, detestable ties 
and socks and, in general, spend any money 
which Providence has seen fit to give them. 


“That is Oxford and Cambridge. Now 
undergraduates in England are divisable 
into four divisions: 

(Continued on page 2, col. 3) 


COOLIDGE CONTINUES LEAD 
IN SECOND WEEK’S VOTING 


Wheeler Defeat Dawes in New England 
University—Request for Co-oper- 
ation Sent to Every College 


Two more colleges are listed in the Coo- 
lidge column as the result of the second 
week’s balloting in the nation-wide college 
straw vote now being tabulated by the 
New Student. 

At Clark University, an institution sit- 
uated in the heart of Massachusetts, 
Wheeler scored a startling victory over 
President Coolidge’s running mate, 97 to 
89, when the student body voted as Sen- 
ators on the Vice Presidential candidates 
after a non-successful attempt to secure 
a majority for one of the Presidential no- 
minees. 

Coolidge had led in the original vote, 
scoring 90 ballotes to La Follette’s 73. 
Davis found favor with 32 of the student 
body; Foster with 1. 

Coolidge Sweeps Pennsylvania College 


Out of the 141 ballots cast at Albright 
College (Myerstown, Penna.) 115 favored 
the Republican candidate. John L Davis 
trailed far behind with 16, while La Fol- 
lette received only 8. Foster and Nations 
received a vote a piece. 

After prepared speeches by student re- 
presentatives of each of the three major 
parties and an hour’s open discussion the 


first Dartmouth Political Forum engaged 


in a contest of straw ballots. 

Coolidge supporters conquered Davis by 
a nine vote margin, 75 to 66. LaFollette 
was close behind with 65. Foster trailed 
with 2. 

As yet the returns are very light. Most 
colleges are planning to hold their elections 
just before Election Day. No word at all 
has been received from the Mid-West or 
the Pacific Coast. 

@ Among those institutions which have 
definitely informed the New Student that 
(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 


COLLEGE CLUBS BEGIN 
ACTIVE CAMPAIGN WORK 


West Still Inactive; Many Eastern 
Club Manage Local Campaigns; 
Vassar Holds Conference 


Political fervor in the colleges, greatest 
in the East, seems to decline in propor- 
tion to the distance of the institution from 
Washington, D. C 

For example the Dartmouth, under- 
graduate daily at the New Hampshire col- 
lege, fills column on column with political 
notes and arguments, all evidently written 
by partisans excited nigh to the point of 
raving madness. On the other hand the 
California Grizzly, organ of the University 
of California, mentions calmly in a brief 
editorial that “it’s too bad that the political 
clubs formed last spring have been allowed 
to die.” 

During the last week, however, all the 
signs seems to point to an awakening in 
the Middle West. Partisan clubs, three- 
party forums and straw votes are the 
usual symptoms of the political fever. In 
some districts, however, college clubs are 
taking charge of- the actual campaigning. 

According to the Headquarters 


The Republican Nation College Head- 
quarters claim to have 300 active college 
clubs under their wing. A number of field 
workers are attempting to raise the figure 
to 500. Over 150,000 votes for President 
Coolidge will be cast by college students 
alone according to the same authority, 
while the influence of these organizations 
on those with whom they come in contact 
is expected to be of even greater assist- 
ance. 

The John L. Davis College League is 
more modest in its estimates and figures. 
100 college clubs are enrolled under this 
organization. Republicans are deserting 
the Coolidge ranks daily in favor of Mr. 
Davis according to the nation headquarters, 
who are basing their appeal for the col- 
lege vote on the slogan “Not party, not 
candidate but the principle of true Pro- 
gressivism.” 

The LaFollette forces, hampered by the 
lack of funds and party machinery, have 
been unable to carry on any organized 
campaign in the colleges. Clippings from 
the college press warrant the estimation 
that there are at least as many Progressive 
clubs as there are Davis organizations. As 
a rule the Progressives are more aggres- 
sive, and in many cases are handling the 
local LaFollette campaign. 

A Few “Special Mentions” 

Some of the more active colleges are: 

Barnard—Salient planks of the three 
parties were presented and discussed at a 
non-partisan meeting. A progressive Club 
has been organized, the members of which 
are assisting in staging street meetings 
and in making a house to house canvas in 
the University districts. 

Beloit—is planning to hold a big pol- 
itical rally on October 22. Speakers for 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 
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“No Man’s Thinking is Better than 
His Information.” 
—Dartmouth Student Report 


NE’S “attitude towards certain 
evangelic beliefs’ the represent- 
atives of the Georgia Baptist Con- 
vention tell us, may prevent one 

“from presenting the facts of science in 
such a way as to strenghthen the faith of 
students in those doctrines which evangel- 
ical Christians hold to be most essential.” 

Which is very lucid and elementary logic 
—or sophistry. 

What makes a doctrine essential save the 
truth which it may express? 

What faith shovld a student have (or 
need to have ‘strengthened’) save in those 
doctrines which are thus based in truth? 

What happens to the doctrines of Christ 
(based on presumably eternal truths) when 
studied in relation to the facts of science 
(based on presumably eternal truths) ? 

How is the study and the presentation 
of the results of the study of these ‘facts 
of science’ affected by the ‘beliefs’ of a 
teacher admitted by both parties to be ab- 
solutely honest and thoroughly corapetent? 

One feels inclined to hitch-hike to Geor- 
gia merely for the pleasure of asking a 
certain board of trustees these questions. 


F Dr. Meiklejohn is right in the fore- 
cast which he makes in his latest 
statement, published recently in the 
Daily Princetonian, the future of the 
American colleges is a hopeful one. 

American colleges to-day “with their 
football teams, glee clubs, fraternities, and 
sentimental alumni” represent what Am- 
ericans themselves are, says the famous 
educator. He then forecasts a change in 
the near future. 

“When the day comes that America is 
grown up, and I am inclined to think that 
it is not so far off, America will have 
something very definite to do. She will 
have a conscious purpose. 

“France has a conscious purpose, the 
glory of France; England has it, the great- 
ness of empire; Germany has it, the con- 
cept of fatherland . . The youth of 
these countries was educated to a definite 
purpose. And America will at length for- 
mulate such a conscious purpose—and I 
am one of those who believe it will be one 
of service to the world, not limited to na- 
._tional boundaries.” 

Judging from the new spirit in religious 
and liberal circles emphasizing the need of 
living lives of service, and from the extent 
to which this plea is being answered, one 
might hazard the prohpesy that Dr. Meikle- 
jon is right. 

Or—judging from certain elements in 
the R. O. T. C., the American Legion, 
Chambers of Commerce and the “I’m-going 
to-get-my-pile” type of college graduate one 
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might hazard the guess that Dr. Meikle- 
join is wrong. 

The next hundred years will be interest- 
ing. In the meantime one may follow his 
tastes—and either enjoy the sight of the 
scales rocking back and forth or throw his 
weight to one side or the other. 


LONG with the really remarkable 


observations and suggestions con- 


taned in the Dartmoyth Under- 

graduate Report (see New Student, 
October 4, 1924) were a number of, re- 
commendations completely secondary in 
their nature—and which were so labeled 
by the Committee. 

Fate, the Literary Digest, and others, 
however, seem linked in a conspiracy to 
focus the attention of the public on one of 
these minor recommendations, the essen- 
tially superficial matter of curricular 
changes. Meanwhile the significant fea- 
tures of the Report are ignored. 

There can be no better authority ag to 
what the heart of the matter is than the 
document itself. 

“Tf we were asked,” says the report, 
“what above all else accounts for the fact 
that studies are in disrepute and that the 
American undergraduate turns his super- 
abundant energies everywhere else but upon 
them, we would point to the way in which 
studies are administered.” 

Are the Dartmouth students right? Does 
tht present spirit and method of teaching 
“force the student into a passive rather 


than an active attitude” of mind? Does it 


make him “uncritical of information of- 
fered him?” Does he “become a steno- 
grapher, busily occupied in taking notes 
— so busy that he cannot think for an 
instant about what the instructor is say- 
ing’? 

Is the lecture system, with its major and 
minor subjects, its required attendance, its 
frequent examinations—and its ill-chosen 
professors—to blame? 


bi short month ago the United 
States celebrated a National De- 
fense Day with great show of 
mock-mobilization, much waving 
of flags, and a flood of rhetorical exhora- 
tion by generals and others who should 
have known better. This week, in Berlin, 
military leaders of the two great warrior- 
countries of Europe, whose ‘quarrels have 
been the great obstacle to peace for three 
hundred years, are leading a world peace 
congress in the denunciation of war. Gen- 
eral Verraux of France and General Sho- 
enaich of Germany attack their own trade 
with true military straightforwardness. 
“While Secretary Wilbur of the Navy 
invokes a highly intelligent posse of she- 
riffs to enforce his censorship of a realistic 
play concerning the Marines in the trenches, 
on the ground that it disparages the ro- 
mance of military life and may discourage 
enlistment, General Shoenaich, German 
commander on the Rumanian front, calls 
fools and cowards the officers of the old 
regime who still cling to the old militaristc 
ideas. While the entire strategic staff of 
the United States Army goes on speaking 
tours to persuade the voters to enlarge the 
regular army and create a large citizen 
army, General Verraux, commander of the 
sixth French corps, urges a general strike 
against war, even a strike of generals. 
“America, long considered the most de- 
fenceless great nation in the world, has 
just swallowed two bitter doses of jingoism 
without blinking. European countries, 
where a vigorous military class has long 
been the tradition, finds its warlike ideals 
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Colorado—A College Fry 


Between the scintillant camp fire and the 
still 

White stars, they wove a tapestry of song— 

Of Mother, Home, Virginia—and the Long 

Long Trail—(God end it). While they song 

- their fill 

I gladly could have laid them all to grill 

Because they could not meet the stars with 
strong 

Wide rhythms, but peeped ‘“‘What date do 
you belong?” 

And nuzzled close like piggies in their 
swill, 


Of half a hundred, just one forehead bore 

A star. When you laughed, Dorothy, I 
heard 

Ariel’s bugle trumpeting the clear 

High promise that the seed still lives, 
that more 


‘Of his fine breed are carrying the Word 


And man may move a little on from here. 
FLORENCE TANENBAUM. 


66 


- - and Journalists’’ 


(Continued from page 1, col. 2) 
1. Hearty men who row and excel in 
athletics. 
2. Lugubrious men who are learned and 
excel in exams. 
8. Ordinary individuals. 
4, And journalists. 


“Now the undergraduates who run the 
weekly papers—there are no dailies—are, 
again, either (a) Aesthetes, who write the 
reviews and editorials, and (b) Funny Men, 
who fill in the intervening spaces. 

“The papers at Oxford and Cambridge— 
for there are many and all are in private 
hands—have nothing to do with the authori- 
ties, but are private enterprises. At each 
University there are two stable journals— 
one representing University thought and 
another Varsity thoughtfulness. 


@ “At Cambridge, The Review is the 
Organ of Orthodoxy and The Grants the 
Home of Hersey. Many distinguished men 
have been Granta contributors in the past, 
among others A.A. Milne, the playwright, 
and Sir Owen Seaman the editor of Punch. 
Besides these two journals there are those 
of mushroom growth which flourish on 
“stunts” and decay in dull times. 

“How can I describe to you a typical issue 
of the Granta? 

“An editorial on, say “Do Shrimps Make 
Good Mothers?” 

“Union Notes, that is an account of the 
debate held on Tuesday at the Cambridge 
Union. Reviews of Books. The essential of 
a book review is that it be a well-sustained 
story. A paragraph entitled “Those in 
Authority.” Articles, usually good and often 
humorous. Some poetry, much parley, 
plenty of piffle. That is it. 

“The Oxford and Cambridge press is a 
sensitive machine of public opinion and af- 
fords pleasure to those who write—and 
even to those who read.” 


trampled upon by their former defenders. 
Perhaps this reversed balance of trade in 
military illusions may mean a reversal of 
military strength; as Bertrand Russell in- 
sits, the United States may become the only 
great military nation/in the world. The 
unsophisticated ear of American public 
opinion is still fascinated by the blare of 
warlike demonstration, and the jingo is still 
the herald of patriotism.” 
—Harvard Crimson. 
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DEBATING 


(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 
to hold his position, could only afford to 
work with the best men meanwhile com- 
pletely neglecting those needing his help 
the greatest. 

It is also hoped by the coaches that un- 
der the new system the debaters will at- 
tempt to develop the ability to analyze and 
to present without prejudice the real issues 
rather than attempt primarly to win a de- 
cision. 

The question selected by the conference 
for debate during the coming winter was: 
“Resolved: That Congress should be em- 
powered to override by a two-thirds vote 
decisions of the Supreme Court which de- 
clare acts of Congress uncostitutional.” 

Sixteen colleges are members of the Con- 
ference: Beloit, Carroll, Cornell, Hamline, 
Illinois Wesleyan, Kalamazoo, Knox, Lawr- 
ence, Milton, Monmouth, Northwestern 
(College), Olivet, Ripon, Rockford, St. 
Olaf and Western State Normal. 


Harvard May Join 


Whether Harvard will join the Intercol- 
legiate Debating League now depends on 
the action of the University authorities, 
the undergraduate Debating Council having 
recently resolved to accept the League’s in- 
vitation subject to faculty approval. 

Hitherto Harvard has preferred discuss- 
ion and extemporaneous speaking in forums 
to formal debate; but, says the Harvard 
Crimson, “experience has failed to show 
the advantages over formal debate that 
were claimed for discussion a year ago.” 

Cornell’s resignation from the League, 
which created the present vacancy, was due 
to the fact that the Ithacan team had to 
travel between three and five hundred miles 
in each contest. 

Facts About the League 


The present members of the League, 
which was formed two years ago, are 
Amherst, Brown, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Pennsylvania, Wesleyan, Williams and 
Yale. 

Every fall each of the nine members 
submits five questions to the League Ar- 
bitrator, Mr. Frederic B. Perkins, who then 
selects the subject for the intercollegiate 
debates from among these forty-five sug- 
gestions. 

Each college engages in a series of four 
triangular debates, meeting every other 
team once in the course of the season. 


WE CELEBRATE 


Showing Dad 


The hours between 12 m. Friday, October 
17, and 12 m. Sunday, October 19, will be 
devoted on the Northwestern University 
campus to the task of “showing Dad the 
campus and the college life into which he 
placed his son or daughter” according to 
the plans announced for the observance of 
the Second Annual Dads’ Day Celebration. 

A smoker Saturday morning followed by 
a soccer game and a swimming carnival; a 
football game between Purdue and North- 
western, the first of the Big Ten Contests 
to be played at Evanston this year; and, 
in the evening, another smoker together 
with food, music by the college band, 
speeches by the dads and by President 
Scott and the awarding of prizes to “the 
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tallest dad, the shortest_dad and the dad 
most devoir of hair” are the feature events 
of the program. An automobile tour of the 
City is also contemplated. 

Special invitations are being sent by mail 
to every dad. Station WMAQ has also 
broadcast the news. 


A Student ‘‘Labor Day’’ 


Reed College (Portland, Oregon) cele- 
brated on October 8 its annual “Labor 
Day”. On this occasion students and fa- 
culty drop the usual academic routine for 
twenty-four hours in order to organize 
themselves into committees for the purpose 
of doing the numerous “odd jobs” connected 
with managing a small college campus. 

The preliminary work on a new bridge 
across one of the campus strems, the con- 
struction of a practice net for golf enthus- 
iasts, a “general drive on untidiness” on 
the campus, the repairing of tennis court 
backstops and nets and the clearing for 
the ground for contractors who are soon 
to start work on the construction on a new 
swimming pool were some of the tasks at- 
tended to in the course of the day by the 
students and teachers working side by side. 

The annual Frosh-Soph tug-of-war over 
a body of water on the campus, a college 
dinner and dancing concluded the cer- 
emonies. 


And Pay Day 


Hard-working class and club treasurers 
may care to have their alma mater follow 
the example of Hood College and other in- 
stitutions which observe an annual “Pay 
Day.” 

For this occasion some central point is 
designated as the place at which students 
may meet for the purpose of paying all 
debts. Treasurers from every organization 
are gathered together at this spot where 
they can be reached without any trouble 
and where they can accomplish an entire 
year’s work in one day. 


WE WILL CONFER 


An Intercollegiate 
LaFolletie Rally 


The first intercollegiate youth rally in the 
interest of any particular party will be 
staged by the LaFollette supporters at 
Terrace Garden, New York City, on Octo- 
ber 23 at 8:00 P. M. Colleges all over the 
East, in addition to those in Greater New 
York, are being invited to send delegates. 

Professor John Dewey of Columbia, who 
has just returned from Europe, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes and representatives from 
Columbia, Barnard, Union Theological, 
New York University, Hunter College and 
the City College of New York are scheduled 
to speak. Professor William Fielding Og- 
burn will preside. 

Blocks of reserved seats can be secured 
by any college group desiring to do so by 
applying in person or by letter to Darwin 
J. Meserole, Room 500, 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York. 


An International Federation 
for Pro-League Students 


Eighteen nations including the United 
States sent student delegations to the first 
assembly of the “Federation Universitaire 
International pour la Societe des Nations”, 
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which held its first assembly in Geneva 
early in September during the meeting of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

Various resolutions leading to coopera- 
tion with other student organizations, a de- 
cision to hold a second assembly at Geneva 
next year, plans for carrying propaganda 
into student communities, and the internal 
organization of the Federation comprise the 
result of the meeting. 

A series of courses on various aspects 

of internationalism, arranged by the Fe- 
deration at the University of Geneva, 
proved to be very popular with the general 
public as well as with the student de- 
legates. 
@ The Federation was formed last June 
by French students anxious to unite into a 
confederation university students of all 
nationalities interested in the League of 
Nations. Organizations such as the League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association, Col- 
lege Division, in the United States are 
eligible for membership. 


The Race Problem 


A series of week-end conferences on 
“Problems of Human Relationships” will be 
held at the Wolman School, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, every week-end during Nov- 
ember and early December. Such men as 
Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Dr. A. J. Muste, 
Paul Douglas, Alexander C. Purdy and 
Tom Jones have been secured to lead the 
discussion on different week-ends. Decem- 
ber 6-7. 


Wesleyan - Dec. 5-6-7 


A week-end conference on economic prob- 
lems is being planned by the Y. M. C. A. 
and other student organizations at Wes- 
leyan (Middleton, Connecticut) for the 
fifth, sixth and seventh of December. Col- 


‘lege men from all over New England and 
‘ffrom New York are being invited to at- 


tend. 

Glen Frank, editor of the Century; Stan- 
ley High, author of the “Revolt of Youth;” 
Nevin Sayre of the World Tomorrow; Don 
McConnell, of Union Theological Seminary, 
son of Bishop McConnell of Pittsburg, and 


‘Ray Peddy have been invited to speak to 


the gathering. 


THE COLLEGE STRAW VOTE 
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they will conduct straw votes are: Ohio 
Northern, Amherst, Gettysburg, Fair- 
mount, Roanoke, Goucher, University of 
Vermont, Russel Sage, Drew Theological, 
Lynchburg and Johns Hopkins, 

In the early part of the week blanks on 

which to tabulate the election returns were 
sent from the offices of the New Student 
to every college paper in the country. Let- 
ters explained the proposed straw-vote were 
dispatched at the same time to college 
presidents, Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. sec- 
retaries and college editors. 
@ Each college has been asked to arrange 
its own straw-vote Many newspapers are 
assuming charge of the balloting, while in 
other institutions the student governments 
are undertaking the task. 

The request has been made that the re- 
sults of each vote be forwarded as soon as 
possible to the offices of the New Student, 
2929 Broadway, New York. These will be 
tabulated and the totals printed each 
week. The final results will be released 
through the Associated Press to the metro- 
politan papers and through the New Stu- 
dent News Service to the College papers. 
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COLLEGE CLUBS CAMPAIGN 


(Continued from Page 1, Column 8) 


each of the candidates will address the 
audience. After a free-for-all discussion a 
straw vote will be taken, the results of 
which will be awaited with interest if, as 
the Beloit paper tells us, “As Beloit goes, 
so goes the whole country.” 

Brown—Both “Coolidge and Dawes” and 
“LaFollette and Wheeler” clubs are organ- 
ized on the Providence, R. I., campus. The 
Republicans plan a rally and dance in the 
middle of October, a monster auto parade 
later on in the month, a “victory celebra- 
tion, November 7,” and a “Christmas Tree 
and afternoon cabaret, December 23.” 

Students Manage Local Campaign 

Columbia—has one of the most aggres- 
sive Third Party Clubs in the country. 
They have been given complete control of 
two assembly districts and, with a staff 
of over twenty-five active workers, are 
staging three and four street meetings 
each night. 

Cornell—F ollowing a speech by Dr. Nor- 
man Thomas, Progressive candidate for 
governor of New York, a _ LaFollette- 
Wheeler Club was organized October 13. 
Meeting of an educational rather than a 
political nature are being planned by mem- 
bers of the club. Republican and Demo- 
crat clubs were organized at Cornell last 
fall but have been inactive since the re- 
opening of college. 

Dartmouth—The Republicans organized 
early at Dartmouth and immediately car- 
ried out a room to room canvas of the 
dormitories. Rallies in nearby towns have 
also been held under the direction of the 
college club. The LaFollette organization, 
the first college third party club in the 
United States, has been equally active. 

Campaign news has figured promi- 
nently in the pages of the Dartmouth, a 
special feature being a series of articles 
by three eminent members of the faculty 
on “Why I am io ” Incidently the 
Dartmouth is tie only college paper to 
come out for LaFollette and one of two 
in the entire United States to take any 
stand at all. 

The political forum held recently at 
Dartmouth is described in another column 
of this issue. 

Denver Leads West 

Denver University—has arranged for a 
series of debates between teams supporting 
each of the candidates. 

Harvard—(See The New Student for 
October 11 for the account of previous 
events). Residents of the college dormi- 
tory in which the LaFollette headquarters 
had their headquarters circulated a_ peti- 
tion to have the Club evicted. They secured 
signers; but the Progressives, with a 
counter-petition, were less successful. At 
this stage the University authorities step- 
ped in and summarily order the offending 
club to depart in accordance to an ancient 
rule forbidding the use of dormitories for 
club headquarters. A letter from the Lib- 
eral Club offering the use of their quarters 
solved the difficulty. Meanwhile the Club 
continued its work directing the local La- 
Follette campaign. 

Kansas University—Active clubs are 
boosting each of the three candidates ‘on 
the Hill.” Outside speakers of prominence 
have been brought on the campus by the 
Republicans, while the Democrats heard 
their vice-presidential candidate speak 
from the train platform on his way through 
the state. A number of buses were been 
chartered by the Third Party men in order 
to carry their partisans to Kansas City 
when LaFollette addressed an audience. 


Mt. Holyoke—A school, open to members 
of the local leagues of women voters, will 
be held late in October. The issues of the 
presidential campaign will be discussed at 
these meetings. 

Northwestern—seems devoid of Demo- 
erats if the columns of the Daily North- 
western are an adequate indication. Both 
Coolidge and Evanston’s favorite son, 
Dawes, and LaFollettq and Wheeler have 
their active supporters on the campus. 

Princeton—Following Mr. Davis’s visit 
to the Princeton campus both the Demo- 
erats and the Progressive became active. 
The Coolidge partisans plan to bring Sen- 
ators Pepper and Edge to the University 
in the near future. General Dawes may ap- 
pear later as the climax of the campaign. 

Progressives are planning a meeting to 
be held early next week at which either 
Dr. Norman Thomas, or Oswald Villard, 
editor of the Nation, will speak. 

. The Undergraduate Speakers Associat‘on 
supplies student orators to local campaign 
speakers bureaus. 

Smith—October 21 has been selected for 
the date of a political rally for discussion, 
preceeding a series of campaign speeches 
A torch light parade will be held on the 
campus before the meeting. A straw vote 
is being planned for election day. 

An Intercollegiate Conference 

Vassar—will be the scene of an Inter- 
collegiate Political Conference this week- 
end. Three delegates have been invited 
from every women’s colleges in the East. 
Several of the men’s institutions in the 
East have also been asked to send represen- 
tatives. Representatives of the three par- 
ties will make speeches each giving his own 
particular vrsion of the issues of the elec- 
tion. Questions, debate and a straw vote 
will then follow. 

Yale—heard Newton D. Baker Wednes- 
day afternoon. Earlier in the campaign 
Mrs. LaFollette addressed the Progressives. 
As yet the Republicans have been inactive. 


SOCIALIST-LABOR CANDIDATE 
INTERVIEWED ON EDUCATION 


Tell Yale News Reporter How Colleges 
Would be Conducted by Socialists 


The part to be played in a socialistic 


society by the colleges was described re- _ 


cently by Frank T. Johns in an interview 
granted exclusively to the Yale News. 
“Learning will be fostered under social- 
ism and will be even more universal than 
at the present day,” said Mr. Johns, “for 
it will be supported by everybody and will 
be open to all . There will be no such thing 
as private institutions of learning; all 
education will be supported by the public.” 
“In the socialistic system all labor will 
be organized under a Central Directing 
Authority . In this system there will 
be two recognized types of workers—the 
productive workers and the non-productive 
workers. They will be mutually dependent 
on each other, and, by common consent, the 
non-productive workers will be supported 
by the productive workers. In the non- 
productive class will fall all professional 
men, technical experts, college professors 
and other teachers, as well as all students. 
“The Colleges will be classed under the 
Department of Public Service and as such 
will be supported by the public. We recog- 
nize them as useful producers and each for 
instance, would be considered a part of the 
organization and constitute with others a 
phase of the public service. 
“Experts will investigate the length 
of time that it will take for the average 
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intelligent person to acquire a sound educa- 
tion, and, if it is found that the period 
between the ages of seven and twenty is 
sufficient, then during that time all 
members of socialistic society shall be sup- 
ported by the state and given the best pos- 
sible education. 

“The professors too will be supported 
by the producing workers and, since the 
making of a college professor requires 
more energy than the making of a hod- 
carrier, proportionately he will receive a 
greater remuneration for his labors. 

“Thus everybody will receive an educa- 
tion. When a man has completed his college 
career and has joined the ranks of the pro- 
ductive workers, if then he continues his 
training in his spare time and becomes a 
technical expert, as such he will receive a 
greater remuneration for his working time, 
for it is recognized by his fellow workers 
that the time be spent training himself is 
valuable to them and accordingly should be 
counted out of his working time.” 


GEORGIA BIOLOGIST DROPPED 


(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 

In response to pressure from this faction 
a Board of Trustees recently requested Dr. 
Fox to prepare a statement of his religious 
beliefs. Finding these “radically different 
and utterly opposed to those held by Georgia 
Baptists” the Board decided that it was 
“impossible for him to continue as a teacher 
in their university”. 

That the principle thus laid down by the 
Board is open to liberal interpretation de- 
pending on the professor’s department is 
the opinion of the Daily Telegraph: “The 
requirements for a professors are that he 
be a scholar, that he be a Christian gentle- 
man, and that he be a Baptist. The latter 
requirement is not absolute as Judge Fish 
of the Department of Law and one or two 
other professors are members of other 
evangelical groups”. 

Classes Dismissed Temporarily 


Meanwhile pre-medical students, many 
of them first attracted to the study of 
that profession by Dr. Fox’s personality 
and ability, found, their classes disbanded. 
Student opinion, according to Southern 
papers, is overwhelmingly favorable to Dr. 
Fox. A minority admit the theoretical 
justice while agreeing with the majority in 
a denunciation of the present action of the 
Board. 

Dr. Kilpatrick, now at Columbia Univers- 
ity, internationally famous in the field of 
education; G. H. Clarke, now at the Uni- 
versity of the South, well-known as a 
writer; and several other men now prom- 
inent in other institutions have in the past 
been led to resign from Mercer by some- 
what similar actions of the Trustees. 


BETTER HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


A search for the roads to friendship 
between races, nations, and classes— 
groups and individuals. 


Week-end conferences in Oct—Nov.— 
Dee.—Second conference: Oct. 25-26 


OUR RELATIONSHIP 
WITH LABOR 
Leader: A. J MUSTE 
of Brookwood School 
For further information, address 
WOOLMAN SCHOOL 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
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